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add enormously to the fame she already enjoyed as the learned
Mrs Carter. These few pages were submitted to the bishop of
Oxford, who found the translation good. Its only fault, he said,
was its elegance of diction, that block of stumbling to many
eighteenth century writers. Epictetus, the bishop reminded her,
was a plain man, who spoke plainly, and the translation ought
to be less smooth to preserve the spirit of the original. When
Mrs Carter wrote back that she had * some defence of her passion
for ornament,' the bishop replied grimly, * Why would you change
a plain, home-awakening preacher into a fine, smooth, polite writer
of what nobody will mind?' But Mrs Carter was not easily
persuaded to renounce the * elegance of polite literature* into
which she was transforming the Greek slave's trenchant exhorta-
tions. It was only after Miss Talbot added the weight of her
opinion, and wrote * I am much of my Lord's mind... for energy,
shortness and plainness/ that she was induced to put her transla-
tion into a more direct form. The bishop wrote a few pages as a
model of the rough almost literal translation which lie advocated^
but perhaps he was a little chagrined at her obstinacy, for, a few
months later, she laments that ' Epictetus and I are miserable that
...my Lord had so inhumanly given us up to our own devices.'
Bishop Seeker, however, gave her valuable help in correcting it,
devoting a whole month, when he was laid up with gout, to its
revision. It was he, probably, who, in 1753, suggested its publica-
tion, for, from that time, it was prepared for the press. When it
was at length finished, Miss Talbot urged her friend to collect
materials for the life of Epictetus, to be published with it, to
which Elizabeth replied: cWhoever that somebody or other is, who
is to write the life of Epictetus, seeing I have a dozen shirts to
maJ;e9 I do opine, dear Miss Talbot, that it cannot be L' She,
however, added the Enchiridion and notes, at the bishop's sug-
gestion, and the whole was finished in 1756, just seven years after
it was begun.
In the work of correcting sheets for the press, bishop Seeker
again gave ungrudging assistance; and, in one letter, we find her
thus whimsically adjured:
Do, dear Madam Carter, get yourself whipt, get yourself whipt... I know
you mean to be careful; but you cannot without this help... The first thing
I hare cast my eyes upon is Epictetus for Epicurus...
Epictetus appeared before the public in 1758, and its success and
sale make it one of the minor romances of publishing. It was in
one volume, large quarto, and 1018 copies were struck off at first;